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Dant Law CWIc^, Od.23, 1832- 
Sib, 
We are instructed by the Gentlemen, membera of Dane Law College, 
to return you their thanks for the very eloquent and appropriate 
Address which you have this day delivered on an occuion, to which 
they had looked forward with a gtatifpDg interest, and to which they 
now look back with pride and pleasure. 

They ore, moreover, instructed to ask of yon the privilege of puh- 
lisbing an Address which will reflect honor on the particular depart- 
ment of the University which formed its subject. 
Very respectfully, 

Your obedient Servants, 

J. SEAWKLL JONES, ) 
BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, } Committa. 
WENDELL PHlLLIPa. J 

To THE FnEsimHT or the UnivBnsiTT. 



Hanard Univtrtity, Abe. 5, 1832. 
Gestlemen, 
I trtmamit for publication the Address you were pleased to request 
in behalf of the Gentlemen, members of Dane I^w College, availing 
myself of this opportunity to express to them, and also to the Corporation 
of the University for a similar request, my sense of the honor thus 
conferred upon me, and my reciprocation of all the kind feelings their 
communications respectively indicate. 

Very respectfully, 
I am, Gentlemen, your humble Servant, 

JOSIAH QUINCY. 
HeMrs. Joseph S. Jones, ) ,-, .„ . ^,. 

BbnJAHIN F. TBakIAS,V UemtKnof 



Wemdell Phillips, ' ^ d™ i^wToUege. 
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ADDRESS. 



We assemble on aa occasion of no common inter- 
est to our University and to our country. One of the 
great branches of public education is expanding, m this 
seminary, mider happy auspices. An unexampled im- 
pulse has been given to the study of the law^, by the 
recent foundation of a well-endowed Professorship. 
The success of the institution created wants, which its 
founder has supplied in a spirit of generosity, second 
only to that which characterized its origin. 

For an appropriate building, mcludmg sufficient ac- 
commodations for a library, offices for the Professors 
and Librarian, and halls for lectures and courts, we 
are chiefly indebted to his bounty. 

On taking possession of it, for the first time, it has 
been thought proper and useful to express the feelings 
and thoughts which are natural to the occasion. This 
task, assigned to mQ as an officiat duty, fiY>m many 
considerations I would willingly have avoided, but re- 
garding my relation to this University, I have not 
deemed myself authorized to decline. 

The mind first turns, instinctively, to the individual, 
whose name and virtues are inseparably connected 
1 
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with this institution. But our benefactor lires. How 
shall the due tribute of gratitude be pmd ? To the 
general ear the voice of panegyric is ever harsh, until 
it be returned by the echoes of the tomb. Long, — 
long may it be, ere the note of our benefactor's praise 
be thus softened I 

When, however, the relations of a founder to his in- 
stitution are the subjects of discourse, it is an indis- 
pensable duty to bring, at least, into brief notice, those 
circumstances which reflect honor on the one, and are 
auspicious to the destmies of the other. 

Such, in relation to oiu* founder, is the fact, ihdX the 
purpose of his thought was completed in his hfe-time. ' 
He left nothing to contingency. He chose, in this re- 
spect, to be the executor of his own vrill, the overseer 
of his own endowment We this day experience the 
benefits of this wise forecast An institution, which 
would have lingered, and might comparatively have 
failed, if it had been left to posthumous chances, has 
been enfeu^ed, and endued with a new vitality, by its 
yet hving author. 

In thb aspect, it cannot be improper aiso to rem^k, 
that the bounty, which has thus enriched us, proceeded 
from no overflowing excess m the fountan. If the 
possessions of our benefactor ever deserved the name 
of " wealth," it was with reference, not to their abso- 
lute greatness, but to their relative proportions to sim- 
ple habits and chastened wants. They were the 
gradual and silent accumulation of a long hfe, devoted 
to professional labor, to an honorable prudence, to a 
wise frugahty, and a just economy; — "seeking not 
proud riches, but such as it might get justly, use so- 
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beriy, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly." 
Now wealth, acquired by such means, is ever the last to 
be expected to burst forth suddenly, in great streams, 
for enrichmg the commiinity. Those, who thus accu- 
mulate, necessarily reahze, more strongly than others, 
the cost of acquisition. Toil, and pain, and difficulty 
are associated, in theh minds, with every portion of 
the accumulated mass ; to which such men consequent- 
ly attach themselves, for the most part, with a prover- 
bial tenacity. 

To have escE^ed these natural mfluences is honor- 
able to our benefactor. It also reflects an appropriate 
' honor on the profession to which his life has been de- 
voted, and by which his wealth has been acquired. 

It is of the nature of the profession of the law, when 
pursued by congenial minds and in accordance with 
its inherent spirit, to elevate and Uberalize the social 
principle. Those, who attain eminence in that pro- 
fession, necessarily take deep and wide views of the 
principles of human conduct, and are introduced to 
an mdmate acquaintance with the greater, as well as 
the lesser relations and interests of individuals and so- 
cieties ; and this not through cloistered contemplation, 
but by hving, practical observation of the motives of 
men, of the objects they pursue, and of the uses of 
those objects. Hence result, naturally, a juster esti- 
mate of the real value of those thmgs, which men most 
ardently seek and most highly appreciate, and mow 
elevated apprehensions concerning the proportions of 
their worth. Hence, also, it is, that the men of that 
profession are ever found in the front rank of those 
who devote themselvM to the interests of the age and 
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of society ; evidenced, not indeed often by great pe- 
cuniary benefactions (the mere labors of that profes- 
sion seldom raising any one above a mediocrity of for- 
tune), but by noble exertions and personal sacrifices, 
in support of the great principles on which human 
liberty and the rights of property depend. The histo- 
ry of the times antecedent to the American revolution, 
of those during which that struggle was pending, of 
those during the forming of the federal constitution, 
and of those occupied subsequentiy in defence of it, 
down to the present day, constitutes one tine of suc- 
cessive monuments of the labors, the sacrifices, and 
self-devotion of the men of that profession to the best 
interests of their coimtry. 

Another fact, naturally of great interest, among the 
circumstances of this foundation, is, that the wealth, by 
which it has been lidd, was solely the product of pro- 
fessional talent and labor. It now does, 'and in all 
time to come will, present to the mind a great law- 
yer, nobly paying out of the fiuits of his profession 
that debt, which every great lawyer feels that he 
owes to it ; and wiU for ever stand an enduring monu- 
ment of professional merit and success. 

It was not necessary, in order to preserve the name 
of Nathan Dane, and transmit it with honor to pos- 
terity, that it should be associated with this great de- 
sign and usefiil endowment An imdeviating course 
of ffflthfiil and strenuous labors, during a long Ufe, had 
secured to him a reputation for skill, fidelity, and wis- 
dom, in all the various social relations, private and pub- 
he, which few had equalled, and still fewer excelled. 
His name was already associated intimately with the 
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leanting, talent, and virtue of the period in which he 
has been called to act Independent of this founda- 
tion, the febric of his character had been long raised, 
and, by enduring materials, cemented with the histo- 
ry and prosperity of his country. 

Nor is it among the least of ihe honors and fortunate 
circumstances of this institution, that its founder was 
himself thus among the high examples of the moral and 
intellectual elevation of that profession, of which he has 
now constituted himself the patron. Does any ingenu- 
ous youth glow with the deshe to be useful and distin- 
guished in the great field upon which he has cast the lot 
of his life "? Is he willing to devote himself to its cultiva- 
tion with an ardor, which no labor can daunt, and a zeal, 
which no slowness of incoming rewards can quench f 
Does he give his nights to study, and his days to pro- 
fessional pursuits and exercises "? And does he wish 
to learn what are the honors and rewards, which are 
consequent oh a life faithiul to the duties of the pro- 
fession on which he has entered 1 Let him learn the 
history, let him inform himself concerning the present 
enviable intellectual state of the founder of this insti- 
tution. He will find, that respect, happiness, and 
success have been the continual companions of his 
path. He will see him, now in his eightieth year, 
when die labors of the court have necessarily ceased, 
still intensely occupied with those of the study. The 
attractions of the pubUc assembly, or of the bar, in- 
deed, no longer influence him, but the ardor of intel- 
lectual exercise, the love of employment, the intense 
search after truth still cheer and gladden his day i and 
continue to render usefiil and brilliant the li^t rays of 
his glory, as they descend towards the horizon. 
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^ The occasion naturally invites us to speak of ^e law 
as a science ; of its utility as a study ; of its dignity as 
a profession ; and of the particular nature and objects 
of the several Professorships established &»■ that study 
in this seminary. All these topics, however, were la- 
boriously analyzed and eloquendy urged, by the pres- 
ent head of the Law School, in his Inaugural Discourse, 
with a power of talent and a weight of professional 
character, which have left nothing in those fields to be 
gleaied or desired. 

It cannot, however, but be appropriate, at this time, 
to speak of the science of the law, in respect of its 
connexion with this University ; to reflect on the pro- 
portion, which the present foundations in this branch 
bear to the importance of the objects embraced by 
that science ; and on the dependence of our civil 
rights and immunities upon it, for their support and 
preservation. 

The law, considered as a science, has so mtimate a 
connexion with the sciences in general, that, at first 
view, we are ready to wonder, why it was not made 
earlier a branch of education in Universities ; or how it 
should have ever been deemed practicable to prose- 
cute the study of it, successfully, elsewhere. The 
causes of this delay to place the study of the law 
under the auspices of general science, will be suf- 
ficiently indicated by a brief outline of very familiar his- 
tory. 

" Laws," says Montesquieu, *' are the necessary re- 
lations resulting from the nature of things." Now the 
relations of things in Great Britain, fixim which country 
our laws are chiefly derived, were, during the early 
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periods of its historic e:dstence, antecedent to the 
Norman conquest, those which naturally exist amoi^ 
a rude, uncultivated people, ignorant of letters.* Dur- 
ing that whole time, a knowledge of the laws was 
necessarily sought among its rough professors, habitu- 
ated practically to pursue its loose, evanescent princi- 
ples, as they were continually modified by faction, in- 
surrection, civil wara, invasion, and conquest Strictly 
speaking, there were no sciences known in the nation, 
with which the law could be connected as an assod^e 
of the band. 

Nor was the state of things greatly different after 
the era of the Norman conquest, and even down to 
the beginning of the last century. In the successive 
contests which, in the coiu-se of that long period, arose 
between the crown and the nobility, the people and 
the crown, the hierarchy and the reformers, the prin- 
ciples of the law followed the fates of the court, the 
camp, or the church. They were instruments, of which 
each party, in its power, availed itself to strengthen its 
own cause, or to depress that of its adversary, and 
they were shaped, or changed, accordmg to the per- 
petually shifting influences of the times. "Antecedent 
to the revolution of 1688, the oracles of the law were 
dependent upon the caprice of the crown ; men of 
pliant dispositions were nused to the bench ; justice 
gave way to policy, and was converted into means of 
revenge." t ..During far the greater part of that period, 
as a great system of universal reason, deduced from 
the nature of things, and adapted to fix society on the 

* Hume's Histoiy of England. Appendix I. 
t RuDDingtan'a I^e of Sir If attbeir Hsle. 
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immutable foundations of truth and justice, the Enghsh 
law was hardly considered by any, except perhaps by 
some of its most eminent professors. Strange fictions, 
customs of unknown origin, precedents whose reasons 
were hidden in an unexplored antiquity, interminable 
forms, mystifying verbiage, and repulsive technicali- 
ties, deprived it of all claim, in the eyes of the philoso- 
pher, as well as in those of the multitude, to the rank 
of a branch of knowledge resting on fixed principles. 
Its language was trilingual ; a composite of indifferent 
English, bad Latin, and worse FrencL Its shape, " if 
shape it might be called, which shape had none," 
was "stained with the variation of each soil betwixt " the 
Euxine and the Baltic ; Grecian, Roman, German, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman. In the arrangement of these 
contending elements, to the uninitiated eye, " Chaos 
seemed to sit umpire," and "high arbiter Chance to 
govern all." To manage these elements was an art to 
be learned ; an affEur altogether of practical skill, which 
the young lawyer was sent to the Inns of Court to ac- 
quire, precisely, and for the same reason, as the young 
soldier was sent to the camp to acquire the military 
art ; to the end that, amid scenes of actual contest, 
each might learn the nature of the materials, and gain 
a facihty in the use of the weapons for attack and de- 
fence, of then- respective arts ; in both of which victory 
was the sole object, and the means of success, equally, 
the subject of no scruple. 

This state of things continued until after the com- 
mencement of the last century. Antecedent to that 
period, Sir Matthew Hale had indeed composed an 
"Analysis of the Law," for the purpose, as he avowed, 
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of showing that *• it was not altogether impossible, by 
much attention and labor, to reduce the laws of Eng- 
land, at least into a tolerable method." This analysis 
was nothing more than an incomplete outline, of use, 
comparatively, to none except professors of the law, or 
professional students. So little progress had been 
made, either by Sir Matthew Hale or by any other ju- 
rist, in the work of reducing the laws of England into 
an orderly method, that Thomas Wood, who, in 1722, 
engaged in the same design, represents it as thought to 
be wholly " impracticable," and states that the prejudice, 
even among men of parts and learning prevailed, that a 
knowledge of the English laws was only to be obt^ned 
by " the greatest application and a long attendance on 
the highest comts of justice, and by a tedious wander- 
ing about." He refers to the law, as "an art which one 
is to teach," and so far from speaking of it as a science, 
to be soi^ht in its great and general principles, he calls 
it " a heap of good learning, which he hoped it would 
not he impossible to sort and put into some order." He 
laments die arts of "petty fogging, sophistry, and cavil," 
as too prevalent He represents the ways of the law 
to be "^dark and rugged, and ftiU of turnings and wind- 
ings." These he declares it to be his intent to en- 
deavour to " smooth and shorten," and thus enable the 
student " to travel in a straight line." 

For more than fifty years this work of Thomas 
Wood was the cynosure of the ^law-student in this 
country ; to which he was taught first to direct his.', 
eye, and by which to guide his steps. Yet howi 
duD, how repulsive does this work appear to the lavi^,- 
student of the present day! How would he reluct at 
2 
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enteiing upon the study of the law, and deem himself 
cast into a wilderness, without map or compass, if this 
were the only great light by wluch he was first to di- 
rect his course ! 

Now it is a curious fact, and illustratiTe of the topic 
of this address, that the fii-st successful attempt to re- 
duce the English law into an orderly system, and to 
give it effectively the character of a science, was made 
under the auspices of a university. To the establish- 
ment of the Vinerian Professorship, at Oxford, the 
English law was mdebted for the Commentaries of Sir 
William Blackstone, pronounced by Sir WiUiam Jones* 
to be "an incomparable work; and the most correct 
and beautiful outline that was ever exhibited of any 
human science." 

The publication of that work formed a new era in 
the study of the law, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. From that time the law assumed the aspect 
of a well-defined science, which had its limits, its pro- 
portions, its divisions, its principles, its objects, all 
arranged in an orderly method, facihtadng research, 
aiding the memory, and making every step of the stu- 
dent's progress light and satisfactory. 

How different is the lot of the student at this day, 
from that of him, who entered upon the pursuit of the 
law before the i^earance of that work. By way of 
illustration, bear a very condensed abstract of Lord 
Gluef Justice Reeve's directicms for the first stage 
in the study of the law : 

—Read Wood's Institutes cursorily, and for espla- 
nation of the same, Jacob's Dictionary. Next strike 

* Eaujr on tho Lkw of Bailmenta. 
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out what lights you can from Bohun*3 Btsiitutio Legalis, 
and Jacob's Practismg Attorney's Companion, and 
the like ; helping yourself by Indexes. Then read 
and consider LitUeton's Tenures, without notes, and 
abridge it Then venture on Coke's Commentaries. 
After reading It once, read it again ; for it will require 
many readings. Abridge it Common-place it Make 
it your own ; applying to it all the faculties of your 
mind. Then read. Serjeant Hawkins to throw light 
on Lord Coke. Then read Wood ag^ to throw light 
on Sei^eant Hawkms. And then read the statutes 
at large to throw Ught on Mr. Wood.* — 

It will not be necessary to adduce farther, evidence 
upon this point Enough has been said to place in a 
strong light the advantages derived by the student of 
law from the great work of Sir William Blackstone. 
For the purpose of the present argument, let it be 
borne m mind, that this work was the first fiiiits of the 
connexion between the English law and the English 
Universities. 

Now when we recollect that it is an admitted facl^ 
that a great proportion of the boasted wisdom of the 
English common law, was acquired by a silent transfer 
into it of the wisdom of the Roman law, through the 
medium of the courts of justice, and that thereby the 
Enghsh law was " raised frtnn its original state of rude- 
ness and imperfection ; " t and when we also recollect, 
that a knowledge of the Roman law itself was first in- 
troduced into England, early m the twelfth century by 
the means of Professorships, established by the monks 

* See CoIIectaiiea Juridica, Tol. I. p. 79. 
f Hume's HiBtor; of Eogland, Chapter xxiii. 
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and clergy at Oxford, and through the influence of 
public lectures delirered by thdr Professors; and 
when to these facts is added the undeniable and un- ' 
paralleled benefit conferred upon the study of the 
English law, by this work of Blackstone, itself the fruit 
of the connexion of the study of the science of the law 
with that of the other sciences in the University of Ox- 
ford, is it not indeed wonderful, that doubts concerning 
the utility of such Professorships should be entert^- 
ed, even at this day, in England, and by men, also, 
who are eminent fca* their legal rank and attainments 1 
That such is the fiict, we leam from the " Introductory 
Lecture deUvered at King's College, London," in No- 
vember, 1831, by Mr. Park, "Professor of Eng^h Law 
and Jurisprudence to the College." 

Nor can it be concealed, that similar doubts are 
sometimes expressed, even in this country; though, 
from the habits of the community being less fixed, and 
the spirit of innovation more congenial to its constitu- 
tion than is the case in Great Britain, probably with less 
universaUty as it respects numbers, and less eminence 
as it respects talents ; it being generaUy understood, 
that by far the greater number of those, who are distin- 
guished lights of the law, in this cotmtry, hail the estab- 
fishment of such Professorships, as constituting a union 
highly propitious to the unprovement of the law, and 
to the elevation of the character of the profession. 

It will not, however, be amiss to ^ve to this topic 
a more detailed examination, to the end that die 
commimity may be made to understand the real ad- 
vantages to be anticipated fi^m this engrafting of the 
study of the law upon seminaries destined for public 
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education ; and that lawyers themselves may be made 
more truly to appredate the privileges they and their 
profession must derive from this association. 

Lord Bacon, a great master-mind of our race, has 
stated, in his conclusive way, the general doctrine, and 
given the sound reason for it. "To disincorporate," 
says he, " any particular science from general knowl- 
edge, is one great impediment to its advancement. 
For there is a supply of hght and information, which 
the particulars and instances of one science do yield 
and present for the framing and correcting the axioms 
of another science, in their very truth and notion. For 
each particular science has a dependence upon univer- 
sal knowledge, to be augmented and rectified by the 
superior light thereof * 

In no way, perhaps, can the truth of this doctrine be 
better illustrated, than by the history of the progress 
of the English law, from its ancient, barbarous, and 
perplexed, to its present cultivated and lucid state. 
So long as it was " disincorporated fixim general knowl- 
edge," and pursued exclusively under the guidance of 
professional men, in the Inns of Courts, or in offices of 
practitioners, its outline was obscure, its aspect for- 
bidding and mysterious ; none dared to pretend to 
master it, except the regulariy initiated ; and to some 
of these, its reason was a closed book, which they had 
not the strength or patience to open. No sooner, 
however, was the Common Law mtroduced among 
the branches of University education, than it became 
liberalized aud refined. Its particular light was "aug- 
mented and rectified by the superior light of universal 

** loterpretatioD of Nature, Chapter viii. 
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knowledge." Its foreign jaigon was abandoned. Its 
technicalities were diminished. If we were to say that 
all the improvements, which have been introduced 
into -the study and science of the law since the middle 
of the last century, were the consequence of the pub- 
lication of the single work of Blackstone, we should 
assert, perhaps, more than we could prove, though 
possibly not more than is true. That work mtroduced 
the science of the English law to the acquaintance of 
men of general science. It was no longer a study from 
which such men were repelled, by the wildness of its 
aspect and the impervious barbarousness of its terms. 
By the labors of Blackstone the rough scene was 
changed. After the pubUcation of his work, men of 
general science began to think and to speak of the Eng- 
lish law, as of a subject which could be understood with- 
out the exclusive devotion of a whole life to it. Pro- 
fessional men also, their progress being thus facihtated, 
found more leisure themselves to pursue general sci- 
ence. Thus, by the reciprocal action of influences 
without and within the profession, its nature has been 
ameliorated, and its general character elevated. It is 
of no importance, as to our present purpose, to say, 
that these improvements were the consequence of 
the general advance of the age, and not of the con- 
nexion of the study of the law with the Universities. 
This connexion was either an instrument or a cause. 
And whether the connexion of the science of the law 
with the Universities be considered as an instrument 
to which, m its advancing progress, the age resorted 
for the improvement of that science, or whether it was 
itself the cause of the advance of the age in the direc- 
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tion which led to those improTements, — on either 
hjrpothesis, the object of the present ai^ument is at- 
tained ; either as a cause, or as a selected instrument, 
the connesioDi of the study of the law with the Universi- 
ties has had an efficient agency in those great im- 
provements in the science, which have been intro- 
duced in our day. From the hour when the great 
magician, Blackstone, standing in the halls of Oxford, 
stretched his scientific wand over the " illiniitable ocean, 
without bound," where, to the uninstructed eye, " cold, 
hot, moist, and dry, in their pregnant causes mixed, 
seemed to strive for the mastery," confusion disap- 
peared. In its stead was seen a well-proportioned, 
well-cemented fabric, pleasing to the sight, satisfacto- 
ry to the taste, approved by the judgment, its archi- 
tectural principles just, its parts orderiy and harmo- 
nious, in wfuch justice was found consorting with 
reason, and controversy guided by the spirit of truth, 
and not by the spirit of victory. 

Such being the advantages already consequent 
upon the establishment of Professorships of law in con- 
nexion with seminaries of learning, the question arises, 
whether ferther advantages are to be anticipated from 
their continuance and increase. This leads necessari- 
ly to an inquiry into the actual state of education in 
the science of the law, at the present day. What it is 
in Great Britain, Professor Park, in his "Introductory 
Lecture" before referred to, indicates very strongly. 

"Few things," he says, "vrill less bear looking into 
(with other eyes than those of habit) than the system 
of legal education hitherto prevailing in tiiis country 
[Great Brikun] ; and if the pubhc at lai^e could see 
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it in its real nakedness, common sense and safety 
would alike dictate that such culpable neglect should 
no longer be permitted to insult society, and set at 
nought the deep interests that are at stake, in the 
proficiency of those who oflFer themselves to the pub- 
lic as legal practitioners." He avers, "that a great 
number of young men are annually let loose upon the 
public, calling themselves solicitors, and barristers, and 
conveyancers, and having perhaps personal claims upon 
many to be entrusted with their business, who have 
given no other security to the public for their having 
quaUfied themselves for a most important and arduous 
profession, than that of haviug paid a certain sum of 
money for articles of clerkship, or having purchased 
the name of pupil in the chambers of some practition- 
er." "I have myself" he adds, "had pupils, whom no 
expostulations or exhortings of mine could induce 
to attend an average of two hours a day, or to take any 
pains when they did attend. I have known others, 
who have not come to chambers once in a week. 
I have known still more, who would do notlung but 
talk and banter when they were there." ** Upon the 
present system,** he adds, "scarcely one in every 
five has a smgle chance of attaining that proficiency, 
which would enable him to keep practice, even should 
he be so fortunate as to obtain it*' * 

What resemblance this state of legal education in 
Great Britain, bears to that in the offices of practition- 
ers of the law in this country, at the present day, it is 
not for me to assert. Of the state of things, in this 

* Park's IntroductoT? Lecture, pp. 16-31- 
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respect, neariy half a century ago, some experience 
and observation enable me to speak with sufficient ac- 
curacy. 

Books were recommended as they were asked for, 
without any inquiry concerning the knowledge at- 
tained from the books previously recommended and 
read. Regular instruction there was none; exami- 
nation as to progress in acquidntance with the law, — 
none ; occasional lectures, — none ; oversight as to 
general attention and conduct, — none. The student 
was left to find his way by the Ught of his own mmd, 
and obliged to take possession of the wUdemess up- 
on which he bad entered, as one of our backwoods- 
men takes possession of -.m American forest ; — of just 
as much as he could clear and cultivate by the prowess 
of his single arm, in hopeless ignorance of all he did 
not thus personally vanquish. 

Was it the student's fortune to be placed in an of- 
fice where there was little business, and of courae the 
spirit of study Uttle vexed with official manipulations ? 
In such case, his reading might be more, but his 
chances for external iud were not therefore with cer- 
tfdnty increased. His instructer could not inspire a 
love for the profession, which perhaps he did not feel 
Very likely, by his complaints of its labors or of its 
profitlessness, juvenile ardor was cooled, if not 
quenched. Possibly the student was taught by ex- 
ample, or even by precept, to seek wealth m the rise 
of lands or of stocks ; or was led to mistake the way 
of party strife for the path of true glory. 

Was it the student's lot to be placed m the office 
of one of the greater Ughts of the bar; — "Hie labor 
3 
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ille domfts, et inextricabilis error." What copying of 
contracts ! What filling of writs ! What preparing of 
pleas! How could the mind concentrate itself on 
principles amid the perpetual rotation of this machine- 
ry ; while at the same time it was distracted by the 
sorrows of clients and the prosing of witnesses ! 

AD this indeed gave knowledge of business, and 
skill m the handicraft labor of the profession ; — in the 
later stages of study usefiil, indeed necessary ; but in 
the earher, positively mjurious j since the eye of the 
student was thus first directed to the mechanism of 
the art, and not to the principles of the science. He 
was taught, not to seek first the divinity of the temple, 
and to raise his thoughts to the glorious attributes 
and noble powers which its true worship requires, 
but, on the contrary, he was made to meet at the 
very threshold whatever in it was low, selfish, and 
repulsive, and condemned first to drudge at the me- 
mal services of the altar, to live amid the offal of die 
sacrifice, and to look with a single eye to that which 
brought profit to the shrine. How could the great 
principles of the law, except m very propitious natures, 
be made to take an early root ; how could deep foun- 
dations for fiiture greatness in it be laid, by reading 
necessarily desultory, — attendance upon courts una- 
voidably casual, — and mental exercises, which could 
mot be otherwise than occasional and hsdess, when con- 
ducted, without excitement and without encourage- 
ment, with just so much vagrant attention as a young 
man could persuade himself to give, in the midst of aB 
the temptations which youth, society, and a sense of 
complete irresponsibility as to conduct, continually 
placed in his way ? 
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As it respects the education for the law in private 
offices, at the present day, compared with that in 
a former period, it is stud that improvements have 
been made ; — that a more systematic intercourse be- 
tween instmcters and students is growing into use ; — 
that in some places moot courts are held, at which 
eminent professional men preside by turns over these 
exercises of their students. It is even said, that, in 
some offices, lectures have been read. All this is well, 
and highly laudable. It is, however, proper on this 
occasion to state, that, on inquiry, it will be found that 
all tiiese improvements have kept pace with the estab- 
lishment of law-schools in the vicinity where they have 
occurred, and have been the direct consequence of 
the example those schools have set, or of the spirit 
they have diffused. 

How inferior, after all, are these advantages, to 
those which may be attained in a law-school, con- 
nected with this Universityj or with any similarly en- 
dowed semmary. 

First, a great body of intelligent young men are here 
brought together, of about the same age and general 
range of attamments ; all of them inspired with a love 
of study, and ambitious of professional eriiinence. At 
least such is the fair conclusion from the fact, that they 
have voluntarily exchanged the absolute independence 
and irresponsibility of the private office, for the exami- 
nation, the instruction, and responsibihty established 
in this mstitution. From such mmds, thus brought 
into contact, result honorable collision, conciurent 
inquiries, public discussions, comparison of themselves 
with each other; — all powerful stimulants of intel- 
lectual progress. 
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Next, a systematic course of prescribed study, 
selected with great deliberation by men of the highest 
rank in the profession ; rising in just gradation from the 
sunple to the complex, from the familiar to the abstruse ; 
leading the yoimg mind, by orderly induction, and by 
a progress secured at every step, to all the elevated 
points of professional attainment, where the wide view 
presented naturally inspires noble thoughts and gener- 
ous resolutions as to truth and duty. 

Lastiy, a regular succession of daily examinations 
in study, accompanied by commentary and illustration, 
by one of the Professors ; and, in concurrence witii 
these, public lectures on some one or other of the great 
divisions of the law. To these are added appropriate 
exercises, having reference to practical skill in technical 
learning ; and moot courts, superintended by men of 
great experience both at the bar and on the bench. 
Nor, in this place, will it be deemed the language of 
compliment, if I enumerate among the advantages of 
the institution the distinguished privilege it enjoys, in 
being under the immediate supervision of two gentle- 
men, possessing all the endowments which constitute 
high professional character, and not only capable by 
their talents and acquirements to excite the student to 
raise his thoughts to the high and true sources of 
legal knowledge, but also smgularly qualified, by the 
example of their past Uves, as well as by their daily 
precepts, to inspire him with the love of severe intel- 
lectual labor ; at the same time that they exhibit for 
his encouragement, in their own mental powers and 
eminent stations, the honors and rewards, which the 
profession of the law can confer on those who are dis- 
tinguished for talent and fidelity m its pursuit. 
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When to all these advantages are added free access 
to a law library, containing upwards of three thousand 
volumes, and to the general hbrary of the University, 
contEuning above thirty-five thousand ; and also the 
genius of the place, naturally inviting the student occa- 
sionally to seek refuge, not in vain and vicious dissipa- 
tion, but in the pursuits of general hterature, from the 
severe and sometimes irksome toils of legal research ; 
and, in connexion with these, the vicinity of a metropo- 
lis, which now is, in all times past has been, and, from 
its general relations, m all future time must be, dis- 
tinguished for the number of eminent professional men 
residing there, the opportunity to witness the exer- 
cise of whose skill and talents, in courts of justice, is 
easy and frequent, — there is no room for question, that 
here unite all happy coincidences to excite, instruct, 
and animate the law student; to relieve him from 
the apathy and weariness, which at times assiul the 
best disposed natures ; and to bring him within the in- 
fluence of the highest motives and best models of pro- 
fessional merit and distinction. 

Under aspects thus encouraging and useful, the Law- 
School connected with this University presents itself 
for the contemplation and the patronage of the lawyer, 
the statesman, the patriot, the man of wealth, and the 
man of learning. What interest of society can more 
justly clEum a liberal and enlightened support, than that 
which enlarges the means and multiphes the mduce- 
ments of men, destined for the profession of the law, to 
be learned, moral, and elevated, in all their opinions and 
conduct ? What profession more deeply influences the 
condition of society, either for evil or for good ? Under 
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eveiy form of government this is true, but eminently 
so in republics. The law embraces within the sphere 
of its activity a greater number of relations, than any 
other profession. All the principles, which guide, sup- 
port, or defend the rights of mdividuals and society, 
are within the natm^ scope of its action or contempla- 
tion. It deals not with man in particular classes, or 
with respect to particular modes of thought or purpose, 
but extends itself to his universal being, in every pos- 
sible mode in which he can act or exist .It protects 
the weak. It controls the powerful It is the refuge 
of the oppressed. It is the shelter of the poor, and 
the guardian of the wealthy. The great subjects of its 
regard are rights, truth, morals, power, hberty. It looks 
to the past ; it considers the present ; it has respect 
to the future. The influences of the men of that pro- 
fession are, in a greater or less degree, felt every 
where ; in the village, the city, the county, the state, 
and the nation. By a few these influences are de- 
precated ; by the great majority they are applauded, 
encouraged, employed, and honored. How important 
is it that a class of men, called to act in spheres 
so various, on objects so numerous, and on interests 
so general, should have their early education consort- 
ed vrith their destmies ! How intensely desirable 
is it, that their minds should not be narrowed down 
to the rank of mere drudges m office, or made to 
descend to the level of common wranglers for hire ! 
Of what incalculable consequence is it, that, from the 
earliest pursuit of this profession, the minds of its 
students should be Uberahzed and generalized, and be 
made to comprehend and prepare for the great sphere 
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with which it connects them ! And where can the' 
foundations of a solid and lofty structure of intel- 
lectual and moral action be laid, with better hope of 
success, than under the auspices of the great seats of 
learning, and m union with the associations and im- 
pelled by the motives, which naturally exist within 
then- walls, or in their vicinity 1 Where will man's 
85)prehensions of duty be more Ukely to become en- 
larged ; and how may firmness, alacrity, and fearless- 
ness, in the discharge of social obUgations,, be more 
certdnly attjuned, than by the aid of general science,, 
and under the excitement of the example of generous 
competition among those engaged in its pursuit ? 

When therefore we consider the intimate aUiance,. 
established in the nature of things and by the condition 
of society, between the profession of the law and those, 
principles, both legal and constitutional, on which de- 
pend the rights of Jife, liberty, and property ; that from 
the men of this profession a great number of those, 
who affect the fortunes of society, always have been 
and always must be selected ; that this class, in the 
character of advocates, vindicate our laws, in that of 
judges construe them, in that of legislators power- 
fully contribute either to their change or continuance ; 
that in all critical exigencies of the state, to them more 
than to any other class, society is accustomed to look 
for counsel and direction, — the duty of increasing the 
means and multiplying the chances of perpetuating, in 
that profession, a learned, talented, and conscientious 
body of men, can scarcely be overrated, or by any 
strength of language exaggerated. 
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To those, therefore, whom Providence has been 
pleased greatly to favor in the ^fts of fortune, or to 
those whom it has still more highly favored, by granting 
to them the power to influence others to do good, and 
who may be led to inquire, how the resources of this 
school are proportioned to the exigencies of the study 
of the law, it may be proper to say, that the duties of 
the Royall Professor embrace instruction in every 
branch both of law and equity, oversight of the pro- 
gress of the students, and direction and examination of 
them in their studies ; " that those of the Dane Professor 
include the preparing, deUvering, and publishing of 
lectures 'm law and equity, the law of nations, com- 
mercial and maritime law, federal law, and federal 
equity ; " — spheres of duties with respect to both Pro- 
fessorships, sufficient exclusively to occupy the time of 
any two individuals, however learned and laborious. 
The state of the school already indicates the impor- 
tance, and must soon indicate the necessity, of the foun- , 
dation of another Professorship. Under these circum- 
stances the intelligent and liberal class of men, who 
constitute our mercantile and manufacturmg interests 
are respectfully invited to take into consideration the 
extreme desirableness and importance of a separate 
Professorship of Commercial and Maritime Law. In a 
country placed in the local condition of New England, 
which has, for a long time, been a competitor with the 
great nations of the old world in commerce, and of 
late rapidly vying with them in manufactures, — insepa- 
rably identified with the ocean by its habits and its 
harbours, and with mercantile interchange by its capital, 
its enterprise, its industry, and its talent, — no branch 
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trf the law more imperiously calls for attention and pa- 
tronage. Commerce, as well internal as external, is 
ever, from its very nature, expansive and varying ; in 
accordance with which, the principles of this branch of 
law necessarily vary and expand. That they may be 
well understood, and be diifused through the nation 
with a rightly grounded uniformity, nothing seems more 
important, than that the education of legal students 
should, in this respect, have the supervision and aid 
of some one of the greater lights of the law, whose ex- 
clusive duty it should be to lead their minds to take 
comprehensive and practical views of this complex sub- 
ject, and to teach them, among its fluctuating interests, 
how to fix upon its sound and immutable principles. 
In closmg this address, I cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating the other constituent branches of this Uni- 
versity on the benefit resulting from the extension of 
its law branch ; nor from expressing to the members of 
the Law-School my grateful sense of the many advan- 
tages already derived from their influence and example. 
In every aspect their connexion has been usefijl and 
auspicious. By associating themselves with this school, 
they have made a wise selection among the paths 
which may be pursued for the attEunment of legal 
knowledge. It is no obscure or uncertfun advantage, 
m the pursuit of any science, to proceed from the ele- 
mentary to the complex, and to ascend, by regular, 
well-established steps, to its diflicult and command- 
ing heights. It is no questionable or dubious good, 
to escape, m the early stages of the study of the law, 
fix>m the annoyance and interruption of the labors of 
cleritsbip. On the contrary, it is a high and unequivo- 
4 
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